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THE USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 











It is undoubtedly true that there is a growing 
tendency on the part of newspaper men and 
other rapid writers to discard the forms of the 
subjunctive. There are reasons for preferring 
the indicative in certain conditional clauses, but 
probably haste or carelessness is responsible 
for most of the lapses noted by a contributor 
to THE Writer for October in his article, 
“The Passing of the Subjunctive.” 

The rule laid down by Lindley Murray is a 
good one, that “when something contingent or 
doubtful is implied, the subjunctive ought to be 
used.” Murray further says: ‘The conjunc- 
tions if, though, unless, except [lest], whether, 
etc., generally require the subjunctive mood 
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after them.” This implies that there are ex- 
ceptions, when the indicative is allowable after 
these words. Perhaps an attempt to explain 
the rationale of the indicative thus used may 
not be labor spent in vain. 

In many instances there is a gain in euphony 
by using “is” instead of “be” after “if.” 
Here is an example: “Hence, it is clear that, 
if society is to maintain its corporate life, no 
differentration can take place without integra- 
tion.” (W. H. Hudson, “ Philosophy of Her- 
bert Spencer,” p. 119.) The subjunctive would 
not sound well in this sentence: “If this is to 
be done, let it be done quickly.” 

It is evident, too, that “if,” “though,” and 
“unless” are frequently used when the matier 
is not in doubt. A statement of fact is plainly 
intended in these sentences: “If there is a 
God, then rest assured the tragedies in Crete 
and Armenia will not go unpunished.” 
“Though the tale exists only in these English 
sources,” etc. “ Experienced mariners 
have no difficulty in steering clear of the rocks 
by aid of the Lizard and St. Anthony lights, 
unless, of course, there is a fog.” The fore- 
going clauses introduced by “if,” “though,” 
and “unless,” can hardly be called conditional 
in the strict sense of the word. 

When a general truth or first principle is ex- 
pressed for convenience’s sake with the con- 
junction “if,” it is manifestly not to be classi- 
fied with the “condition contrary to fact” of 
the Greek and Latin grammars. There is no 
hypothesis in the following sentences, and 
hence the indicative is preferable: “If the 
principle of the universality of gravitation is 
true, the theory of evolutionistrue.” . . . “If 
a law of nature is uniform, it follows that there 
is an element of stability in the universe on 
which philosophers can always depend.” Here 
the word “if ” has the va'ue of “since ” or “ as.” 
The fact is patent that the hack of to-day is 
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inclined to slovenliness of speech. Editors 
who persistently sin against syntax cannot 
expect reporters to be over-careful in construc- 
tions. Even college professors and essayists 
are not so particular as they might be to avoid 
blunders like these : — 

“If the majority decides for a twelve-year 
course,” etc. ( Zhe Dial, March 16, 1896. ) 

“ Every man is free to do that which he wills, 
provided he infringes not the equal freedom of 
any other man.” (Herbert Spencer, “ The 
Principles of Ethics.” ) 

“No doubt if such a story was used in a 
heroic tale,” etc. ( Brooke, “ Early English Lit- 
erature,” p. 86.) 


Unfortunately, the writer who is careful in 
these days has faults laid to his charge for 
which the printer is to blame. The average 
printer is prone to take unwarrantable liberties 
with manuscripts, and it is rather trying to the 
patience of the writer who has no opportunity 
to correct the proof. I find this sentence in an 
article of mine printed the other day: “I very 
much doubt whether the mass of the American 
people, East and West, wishes it.” If my 
memory be not at fault, I wrote “wish,” for I 
try to discriminate the proper use of the verb 
in the interests of good English. 

Eugene Parsons. 


Curcaco, Ill. 





“TIMELY” 


“Timely ” articles must he sent in ahead of 
time, to be in time. For instance, if a writer 
has a Valentine verse intended for February 
use, it ought to be in the hands of the editor 
far in advance of apparent need, especially if 
an illustration is necessary. Just before Feb- 
ruary thousands of writers bethink them of the 
possibilities of a timely article or poem touch- 
ing St. Valentine, and immediately load the 
mails with such matter; but when it gets to 
the various publication offices, lo! it is no longer 
“timely.” It is late, —dead,—and so it is 
returned with thanks. Some more thoughtful 
writer has sent in good material—no better 
than that rejected, possibly not so good —at 
an early hour, and the wise editor has made his 
hay while the sun was shining. 

A great deal of Christmas matter comes 
into editorial sanctums when all December 
forms have gone to press, and even when the 
Christmas papers are in the mail. Two or 
three months before the glorious Fourth of 
July material of a “ Fourth” flavor ought to be 
in hand, if it is designed forthe big monthlies. 
Large editions necessitate an early press day. 
The weeklies can hold open their pages for sea- 
sonable matter very much later than the month- 


ARTICLES, 


lies, of course, and some of them really use 
articles written pretty well up to date; but the 
dilatory writer runs a risk. If drawings and 
cuts are to be made, the business-like editor will 
accept matter ’way ahead, and thereby bar out 
“timely” manuscripts that are not received 
until the time comes. 

The moral is that writers should look ahead 
and write about spring while they are yet 
hovering over the steam radiator, and burn 
midnight oil to produce burning jokes about 
the nation’s Independence Day, and write soft 
summer nothings due in August while the 
winds of March render seashores barren and 
thoughts of surf-bathing cause a shiver! 

The weather promised for each month is 
always a prolific source of inspiration for the 
writer of short articles, verses, and jokes. 
Remember March winds, — April showers, — 
May flowers, — June roses and sunshine, — July 
and August heat, “vacation days,” and all the 
teeming seashore themes. Then, when summer 
is here and you sit under the shade of a tree or 
at your desk, where the heat keeps you writing 
in self-defense of forgetfulness, ignore the 
moment: writeabout September gales, October 
leaves, November skies, December snows! 
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In commercial manufacturing such articles 
as skates, sleighs, and snow-shovels are made 
in summer; and rowboats, hammocks, and 
soda fountains are manufactured during the 
winter. The writer, who is a manufactprer, in 













his way, must also turn out his product ahead 
of the seasons, that it may be put before the 
public in due season. 

Clifton S. Wady. 


Boston, Mass. 












The author of the sermons which have been 
appearing in the Sunday edition of the Mew 
York Herald for the past three years is, as his 
many readers will readily imagine, a man of 
most interesting personality. A fortunate oc- 
casion recently procured for me the pleasure of 
an introduction, and a subsequent interesting 
chat with him at his hotel, which I have his 
permission to make public. 

For all the world like the finest type of the 
bluff, hale, hearty, honest, well-to-do English 
squire, Dr. Hepworth conveys at once a great 
sense of strength, both mental and physical. 
Broad-shouldered, athletic, and bronzed, it is 
evident that he believes in the cultivation of 
the sound body as the proper home of the 
sound mind. Like all strong men, he at first 
gives the impression of being reserved, but his 
genial, half-humorous, half-sad, but wholly kind 
expression of face, his friendly and benevolent 
air, encouraged me to talk to him, and he very 
soon began to respond by opening up for my 
benefit some of the treasures of his widely-cul- 
tivated and richly-stored mind. 

My errand was to talk about his sermons in 
the Hera/d. He told me the story of their 
inception, which is printed in the first volume 
of the collection published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and the transition from this subject to that 
of the Hera/d itself, and its proprietor, was 
easy. 

Dr. Hepworth told me how this autocrat of 
modern journalism, living three thousand miles 
away, is never a day without full and complete 
information as to the contents of his paper. 
Owning his own cable between New York and 









































A TALK WITH DR. HEPWORTH ABOUT THE NEW YORK HERALD. 


Paris, he receives by it daily not only this intel- 
ligence, but the names of the writers of all the 
important articles, together with full details of 
the inner political and other movements which 
have inspired them. Directing this gigantic 
and powerful machine from such a distance, far 
from the noise and whirr of its complicated 
parts, the doctor thinks Mr. Bennett is able to 
view the daily changing and kaleidoscopic sit- 
uation at home from a better point of view than 
if he were in actual constant contact therewith. 
He has everything before him in truer perspec- 
tive and proportion than if he were actually on 
the spot, and thus his advice and governance 
are of greater help and value. 

In its eager search for that inner knowledge 
of affairs essential to the guidance and shaping 
of its policy in matters domestic or foreign, the 
New York Herald, says Dr. Hepworth, proudly 
and justly boasts that it has never betrayed its 
sources of information. The President of the 
United States may speak his inmost thoughts 
and tell of his fullest knowledge into the ear of 
the Hera/d, in confidence, for he knows full 
well that neither will be used in any way what- 
ever without his express sanction. 

Continuing, Dr. Hepworth said the Herald 
becomes the recipient of the most important 
state secrets of every diplomat in Europe, but 
no one of them is ever divulged, or made use 
of in any public way without the permission of 
the person imparting it. Thus the Herald 
enjoys not alone the confidence of the heads of 
the executive of its own country, but that of the 
courts of Europe, and this, says Dr. Hepworth, 
gives it the power to form accurate judgments 
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and faithful forecasts of coming events of 
world-wide as well as of domestic importance. 

A less dignified policy —the policy of eager 
scrambling to be the first to publish startling 
news, no matter what may be the effect from 
the point of view of the public weal —inevita- 
bly destroys this confidence and so weakens 
the power of the newspaper pursuing it. 

From this we turned to the subject of book 
reviews —discussing what they should and 
should not be—the reason why the Len- 
don Times gives so much more attention to 





current literature than the New York dailies. 
In Dr. Hepworth’s opinion book reviews in a 
daily newspaper stould be sign posts for men 
in a hurry rather than learned and disquisitive 
criticisms. He would like to see at least two 
columns of book reviews twice a week in the 
leading New York dailies, but, he mournfully 
asked : * How can this be done, when every day 
matter has to be killed which costs hundreds of 
dollars to procure, simply for lack of space to 
crowd itin?” Charles Welch. 


Boston, Mass. 





NEWSPAPER READING AS AN 


If it were possible to enumerate the novels, 
short stories, jokes, and other literary products, 
the inspiration for which is unconsciously de- 
rived from reading the daily newspapers, the 
result would be amazing. Few persons realize 
how much valuable information and how many 
themes and suggestions for plots are to be 
found in happenings narrated in the press. 
For the casual reader these odd or humorous 
occurrences, these tales of love and hate, of 
heroism and self-sacrifice, have no significance 
beyond the immediate interest which the pe- 
rusal of them awakens. To the literary worker, 
however, whose love of his calling is wedded to 
an acute business instinct, the newspapers afford 
a fecund field for labor and research. He who 
follows industriously and intelligently the daily 
reports of any prominent metropolitan journal 
will be sure to chance upon many stories and 
situations admirably adapted to his purposes. 

Scattered through the daily newspapers are 
uncounted items, some minute and apparently 
inconsequential, which could be transformed 
into narratives of fascinating interest by the 
arts and graces of the accomplished literary 
man. Hidden in obscure corners, they contain 
the kernels of powerful and enthralling tales. 
In the beginning a writer may experience dif- 
ficulty in separating the wheat from the chaff 


AID TO LITERARY WORKERS. 


and in determining on the spur of the moment 
what may or may not be useful to him. How- 
ever, experience will enable him to single out 
an item here and there, which, by amplification 
and the exercise of ingenuity on his part, may 
become serviceable. The value of such items 
lies not so much in what they are as in what 
they suggest. It is impossible for a writer to 
create original themes if his mind runs in a 
groove. Hence he should aim by a study of 
the newspapers to turn his thoughts into new 
channels, and to make the bald, unadorned facts 
of everyday happenings subservient to his de- 
signs. 

The threadbare adage, “Truth is stranger 
than fiction,” is daily corroborated by the tales 
we read in the morning paper. How often do 
incidents in real life surpass the most involved 
and fanciful imaginings of the novelist’s brain. 
If a writer seeks untrodden paths and fresh 
topics for treatment, if he desires the quaint, 
the whimsical, the startling, the marvelous, 
yes, even the horrible and the ghastly, he need 
not lock himself in his den and cudgel his jaded 
mind until it mutinies against its tormentor. 
Let him systematically and assiduously examine 
the daily newspapers for material. 1 do not 
mean that he should purloin or merely rewrite. 
He is neither pirate nor plagiarist. He is sim- 
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ply in quest of an idea, a hint, which is to form 
the nucleus of a story. Frequently one thought 
suggests another, and a train of thoughts is set 
in motion, the last of which is wholly dissimilar 
from the first that gave it birth. To read of a 
novel situation or of remarkable happenings 
is likely to unfold a vista of possibilities in 
imagining that may be limitless. 

To the writer cursed with a poverty of ideas 
the daily papers offer a welcome and wholly 
legitimate fountain of inspiration. He whose 
pen itches to eclipse the scintillating fancy of 
Conan Doyle can find in life incidents well 
calculated to fan the spark of his ambition. 
He who revels in strange tales of crime and 






JOAQUIN MILLER’S NOTES TO HIS POEMS. 


criminals, in mysterious and seemingly unac- 
countable episodes, in stirring adventures, and 
hair-breadth escapes, in narratives of love and 
devotion, of misery, destitution, and vice, can 
get innumerable hints for plots and situations 
by a methodical and attentive perusal of the 
newspapers. 

These remarks are prompted in part by 
Frank R. Stockton’s article in the Cosmopolitan 
for O-t ober, entitled “ The Governor-General.” 
It is founded upon newspaper accounts of the 
capture of the Ladrone Islands from Spain by 
the United States cruiser Charleston. 

Alfred Stephen Bryan. 


Brook.yn, N. Y. 


The comments of Joaquin Miller on his 
poems, quoted in the October WRITER, are of 


great interest to the literary man. I think it 
would add interest to every book of poems were 
the author to imitate the California poet, and 
write a few lines as to the genesis of this and 
that effusion. The poems of Burns are more 
relished for having notes of this kind attached 
to them, and we miss such notes in the poetical 
works of Tennyson, Longfellow, and others. 
Joaquin Miller advocates the use of monosyl- 
lables in poetry, but there is no rule acceptable 
for writing poetry. Each author is at liberty 
to express his thoughts in a diction suitable to 
his own bent. It seems to me that those who 
set up such rules are incapable of other means 
of expression. Joaquin Miller’s poetry is 
mostly written in short Anglc-Saxcon words, 
and he would like others to follow his way; but 
Tennyson, could he be asked to give his 
opinion, would say that long words, derived 
from the Greek and Latin languages, are neces- 
sary to give beauty to a poem, — because his 
poetry is “loaden” with such, and to his exu- 
berant fancy words like “gold,” “good,” and 
such, seemed too simple; he preferred “aural,” 
“ benevolent,” “serviceable.” 
Shakespeare did not mind using “multitudi- 








nous,” or such along, outlandish word as “ an- 
thropophagi.” The choice of long words or 
short is a matter of taste. 

Similarly, Poe’s dictum against writing epics 
or long poems shows that Poe could not do good 
work of that kind. A poet who enjoys creating 
dramas, epics, or long idyls will naturally be 
unwilling to take Poe’s statement seriously. 
The length of any poem is dependent on the 
subject treated. Surely no one would wish 
“Samson Agonistes” abridged; nor would it 
improve the “ Idyls of the King” to condense 
the work into a poem of five pages. 

All of this goes to prove that rules are gene- 
rally made as an excuse for the originator’s 
incapacities. Shakespeare defied rules — he 
wrote as he thought best. His blank verse 
shows this to be true. He also originated a 
new sonnet-form. Again, Krowning shirked the 
Shakespearian dramatic, and wrote “ Pippa 
Passes,” which is entirely original, in form and 
conception. A poet learns his prosody well; he 
then chooses a form to suit his subject; and his 
genius may alter the rules, and originate a new 
form, which the critics, in after years, will use 
to print in the augmented volume on prosody, 
and thus a new rule is made. 

New York, N. Y. Louis M. Elshemus. 
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In commenting on the editorial article in the 
October WRITER on the chance of the new 
writer, the Chicago Evening Post and the 
Louisville Courter-Fournal both call attention 
to the fact that a good many of the articles 
published in the magazines are contributed by 
people of prominence, who can speak with 
authority on certain subjects, and whose con- 
tributions are for that reason solicited by 
editors. The Curier-Fournal says: “ Andrée, 
for instance, with a description of his balloon 
voyage, would be joyously welcomed by any 
magazine, whether he could write or not, and 
his * stuff’ would be revised and put into shape 
by somebody who could write, and would be 
published over Andrée’s name as a great bit of 
magazine enterprise. So we shall have many 





an article ostensibly by men who took part in 
our recent war, who could not write a thousand 
words even grammatically on penalty of being 
hanged from the yard-arm. But such articles 
are not published from any literary merit. It 
is not the literary side of the magazine which 
is sponsor for them. It is ‘newspaperism’ 
run to seed, which has its own interest and 
value altogether foreign from that of literature. 
That is the one class of combinations in which 
the unknown writer cannot compete; or, if he 
would compete, he must throwaway his pen, get 
hima balloon, a gun, a boat, or a bicycle, and do 
something to set tongues wagging.” 


7 
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All poets are not idle dreamers. Here, for 
instance, is a letterto the Louisville Courier- 
Fournal from one who is willing to work, and 
work hard, and guarantee satisfaction, too, or 
pay the costs of failure: — 


Wa baseko ark oCt 24 1897— {To the Corier Journal this is 

a question andi ask you if i write as good or better poems 
than any regular witer fur the Conier Journal will y:u give me 
employment I anestly ask you to give mea fair trial in the 
great news exposes in citt.er edition 

Just let write for either ed tion 3 weeks or a month or shorter 
as you think best 

no flipp but an anest man of good moral standing if you will 
alow me a show i will prove self sf i not satisfy any time un- 
der a month i will say no hard words about the paper as bright 
as the Corier Journal and large as the cirlation it should no 
sipise that a god poete should arise from among its readers and 
it 1 dont suceed 1 wil) pay all cost and erpens~s and will act a 
kind of agent around where i live where i be the courier 
Journal one year this will show you i hope thati am in ernest I 
have b-ena lite long and well spoken of every Whereigo if 
you will hire me i work ernest and premp no puffing up no don 
careishness I agan ask you to give me a fair trial i wil 
gaurantee satisfaction a poet is bon not made you know and 
regarcles mess and stuff that you have received pleace dont 
pass me by but give me fair trial 

Yours for the lournal andthe south A Subscriber 

PS. incase | do not suceed and yeu alaw m- trial as i said 
i will remain a subscriber for 5 years this is toshow ernestness 
and that i am no crank 


And the answer to the letter never came! 


* 
ee 


Mr. Bryan's article in the present number of 
THE WRITER calling attention to the value of 
the newspapers as sources of inspiration and 
material for writers makes some useful sugges- 
tions. Many writers have discovered before now 
that next in value to studying life at first hand 
is studying it in the stories of human interest 
furnished daily by the newspapers. Charles 
Reade is not the orly novelist who has de- 
pended on newspaper articles for suggestions, 
facts, and inspiration. Writers need to read 
the newspapers regularly to keep informed re- 
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garding the progress of the world, and, as Mr. 
Bryan says, they can get great help from them 
if they will read them with a view to finding 
material and suggestions for literary work. 
Here, for instance, is a story that was reprinted 
the other day in the Mew York Sun : — 


IMPERSONATED A DEAD FIANCE. 


The Impostor Succeeded in Deceiving and Almost 
in Marrying a Mexican Heiress. 


From the Mexican Herald. 


There is a young man in this city who nearly succeeded in 
winning the hand of a rich and beautiful girl by impersonating 
a youth who was really dead, and to whom the girl had been 
betrothed by virtue of a sort of family arrangement, since both 
were infants. 

The young pretender isa native of San Luis Potesi, but has 
for some time past resided in this city, and has attracted atten- 
tion by his elegance in dress and the freedom with which he 
spent money. No one, however, knew where his money came 
from, } 

Recently the young man came into possession of certain doc- 
uments belonging toa frontier family which had once been of 
great note. Through these documents theypretender learned 
that it had been the intention of the frontier family and another 
wealthy family of this city to effect a matrimonial alliance. A 
young man belonging to the frontier family was to marry a 
young lady belonging to the wealthy and prominent family of 


this city. But the young peop! had never met, and the young 
gir) had never set eyes even ©) « photograph of her intended 
husband. 


Subsequent events interfered with these family projects. 
The frontier family fell from its high position and the young 
man tumself died, 

When the young adventurer learned of this history a plan 
occurred to him for replenishing his pocket. This jlan was 
no other than the impersonation of the dead youth from the 
frontier. He learned ail he could about the family history of 
the frontier people and he presented himself to the family in 
this city, and by telling them plausible stories positively suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon them. But what was of more im- 
portance than anythiug else, he won his way to the heart of 
the lady. 

It is probable that the marriage would actually have come 
off had not some fri-nds of the family heard of the plot and 
presented proof positive to the young lady’s family that her 
Suitor was an impostor. 

As soon as he was thus unmasked he was threatened by the 
girl’s relatives with being sent to Belem unless he withdrew 
his suit. This he was obliged to do, and it is supposed that he 
will now seek a change of air until the memory of this fiasco 
has passed away. 


Would it be difficult to expand this news 
item into an interesting storyette, or even into 
a sensational three-volume novel? 


* 
oc 


Those who have been in a position to see the 
newspapers published in different parts of the 








country during the past twenty years have ob 
served the general reduction in the size of the 
newspaper page that has taken place. Twenty 
years ago the unwieldy folio paper, with four 
blanket pages, was common, especially among 
weekly papers. Nowa paper of the folio size 
1s an exception, and the quarto, of from eight 
to ninety-six or even more pages, is the rule. 
Readers have benefited-by the change, and they 
cannot help being pleased to note that the ten- 
dency among periodicals to reduce the size of 
the page is still active. Not long ago there 
was a general change among religious weeklies 
from the newspaper form to the shape of 
Harper's Weekly. More recently still the 
Outlook and the /ndependent have led the way 
in a further change tothe Harper's Monthly 
shape, and in time most of the other religious 
weeklies are likely to follow their example. 
Newspapers as yet have been slower to reduce 
their size below the quarto page, but a move. 
ment is noticeable in that direction. For sc me 
time the Mew York Times, the New York Tri- 
bune and the Boston F urnal have been print- 
ing Sunday supplements of the Harper's Weekly 
size, and now the Boston Fournal/ has gone a 
step farther, and has reduced its whole Sunday 
issue to the same form. Weekly papers like 
the Boston Home Fournal did the same thing 
long ago, and similar changes are being made 
all the time, one of the most recent examples 
being the Boston Beacon. A conspicuous exam- 
pte of the old blanket sheet still remaining is the 
Boston Courter, which is such an unwieldy, 
awkward thing, that every one who reads it 
hopes that it may soon follow in the footsteps 
of its rivals. 
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> *® 


The Harper's Weekly form for a daily or 
weekly paper is so convenient to the reader 
that it is probable that in time it will be gen- 
erally adopted. The daily paper, of course, 
must gain in thickness what it loses in size of 
page, but in the new shape it can be expanded 
or contracted with ease, as the Congressional 
Record is, to meet the requirements of the day. 
In London the Pal/ Mal/ Gazette has long been 
published daily in the form which in time all 
newspapers are likely to adopt. It is easy to 
read, and in places like a crowded car pages 
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can be turned without the slightest inconven- 
ience. It is more easily bound or filed for 
reference than the ordinary newspaper of the 
present day. For family reading, it may be di- 
vided into sections, so that each member of the 
family may have a paft at the same time. On 
the smaller page poster headlines are impossi- 
ble, so that by its adoption the headline nui- 
sance is reduced. Some business managers 
think that on smaller pages advertisers would 
buy less space, but all publicity is relative, and 
if the same effect were produced, advertisers 
would no doubt be willing to pay as much for 
a small “full-page” as they do for a large one 
now. Besides, there is no law to prevent an ad- 
vertiser from using more than one page, if he 
needs space, in a single issue. However this 
may be, the tendency toward smaller pages can- 
not be resisted, and now that a few leading 
papers are setting the fashion, the demand of 
readers will compel their contemporaries to 
follow it. The newspaper of the future, daily 
or weekly, will have an indefinite number of 
pages of the Harper's Weekly size. The re- 
ligious weekly of the future will take the shape 
of Harper's Magazine. W. H. H. 
hin 


CORRECTIONS IN TYPEWRITING. 


In the interest of the great army of type- 
setters, in which I rashly enlisted some years 
before the Spanish war, I want to make one or 
two suggestions to writers regarding the type 
written manuscripts they prepare for editors and 
publishers, and eventually — sometimes — for 
the printers. In the first place, let me beg of 
them to retain the manifold copy, turned out 
by the typewriter, for their own protection and 
delectation. and to send only the original ribbon 
copy to editor and printer. Next, when they 
have corrections to make, let them mark the 
changes as near as possible to the exact places 
where the errors are in the manuscript, instead 
of marking them on the margins as a proof- 
reader would do in revising a printed page. For 
instance, if, in typewriting, an “e” has been 
struck for an “a,” or a “w” for a“j,” let them 
simply write a new letter over the old, instead 
of cancelling the wrongly-struck letter and mark- 
ing the change inthe margin. If a word, clause, 





or sentence is to be inserted, let it be inserted 
between the lines, with a caret, and perhaps a 
line drawn from the point of the caret to en- 
close the added matter. If a word ora line is 
to be cancelled, let the work be done thor- 
oughly with a heavy ink zig-zag line drawn 
through the word to be marked out, so that the 
cancelled typewriting shall be thoroughly ob- 
scured. If two words need to be separated, 
let the author simply drawa long perpendicular 
line between them. If a divided word needs 
to be brought together, let him bridge the 
dividing space with curved lines above and 
below. If a capital has been wrongly struck, 
let him reduce it to lower case by striking a 
pencil line through it at an angle. To change 
a small letter into a capital let him draw three 
short lines beneath it, or write the capital letter 
over the lower case letter that he wants to 
change. If writers generally will only follow 
these few simple rules, printers generally will 
rise up from their linotypes, when their work 
has been put into hot type, and call them 


blessed. R. L. Hollis. 
New York, N. Y. 





QUERIES. 


({ Questions relatirg to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questious must be brief. and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


Kindly tell me whether the following extracts 
from * ‘The Munger Collection” in Brush and 
Pencil for October, 1898, are written in good 
English? The author is Charles Francis 
Browne, a gentleman who has charge of the 
painting class at the Art Institute of Cl icago: — 

He was charitable to a degree beyond many of equal wealth. 

Probably the most popular picture in Room 4o of his col- 
lection is his Bouguereau, “ ‘The Bathers.” . “The 
Bathers’’ will not stand this modern test of realism of tech- 
nique. But the people say it d: es stand looking at . nothing 
slovenly d me or mussed around in an uncertain fashion — every- 
thing att: mpted ix masterly done, and tha# is a great deal. To 
decry such a work as this as bad —some say, rot — only ex- 
poses the narrowness of vision of the speaker and the injustice 
and partiality of his taste. : 

Nhe £ llowing quotation Bears on what we have heen saying. 

No woman painter has her reputation. 

Another military picture . . . shows a long line of volunteers, 
in motley garb, drawn up in a piece of wood. 

On the editorial page of this October number 
I read: ‘Our material will be new, and 
written with critical accuracy, and some claim 


to literary style.” Mary L. Potter. 


[ The sentences quoted are certainly not 
models of literary style. Simplicity, directness, 
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and lucidity are the three qualities of style 
chiefly requisite in art criticism, as in other 
writing, and mannerisms, “impressionist” sen- 
tences and phrases, and the use of art jargon 
must always be avoided. — w. H. H.} 





Harry H. Sylvester in the June number of 
THE WRITER says: “ The horse may be a 
‘noble animal,’ but most artists are content to 
let him alone. He is a severe trial,” etc.; 
again: “Few are anxious todrawacat. The 
chances are that the animal will not only take 
her own time,” etc.; again: “A dug will get 
nervous if he is watched.” Why should the 
words “him” and “he” be applied to a horse, 
“her” to a cat, and again “he” to a dog? 
Why is it that with some animals the lines of 
gender are sharply drawn, as t ger and tigress, 
lion and lioness, cow and bu'l, while for other 
animals we have nothing better than “Tom” 
and * Maria” and “ Pussy” for cats, * Billy” 
and “ Nanny” for goats, while horses are « alled 
“horses” indiscriminately? Would it be 
proper to say: “It is a fine horse”? In a 
word, what are the rules governing the use of 
the words “it,” “him,” “he,” “her,” when ap- 
plied to animal life ? J. H. B. 


[All that can be said in answer to “J. H. 
B.'s” question is that the common usage is to 
say “he” in speaking generically of a dog and 
“she” in speaking generically of a cat, just as 
itis to say “ she” in speaking of a locomotive 
or aship, even though in the latter case the 
vessel be a man-of-war. “It” is not commorly 
used in referring to a horse, or a dog, or a cat, 
but is sometimes used in speaking of a kitten, 
or, by those wretched beings known as bache- 
lors, in speaking of a baby. — w. H. H. ] 





Can you give me some information about 
schools where library methods are taught? 
P. L. F. 


{ According to a recent article by Pauline 
Leipziger in the Mew York Trilune, the 
pioneer library school at Albany is under the 
control of the University of the State of New 
York, and three others have grown out of it. 
These are the schools connected with the 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, with the Drexel 
Institute in Philadelphia, and with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Champaign. The school 


at Albany occupies a suite in the state capitol. 


It has ten resident and twenty non-resident 
lecturers on the faculty, and the course covers 





two years. The Pratt school in Brooklyn has 
a one-year and a two-years course, and its 
director is Miss Mary W. Plummer. The 
Drexelschool, which was opened in 1892, has 
a one-year course. The Illinois school was 
first opened in 1893 in connectivn with Armour 
Institute, Chicago, and was afterward trans- 
ferred to the State University at Champaign. 
It occupies a fine college library building, and 
possesses the advantages connected with a 
large university. Miss Katharine L. Sharp, 
the director, is a full professor in the univer- 
sity. — W. H. H. ] 
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“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED, 





“Now, my fellow-citizens,, ‘‘ Now, my fellow-citizens, 
it gives me g eat plea-ure to it giv.s me great pleasure to 
pres-nt to you the Secretary of | present to you the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who | am sure | the l'reasury, whom | am sure 
you will be glad to hear.’ — | you will be glad to hear.” 
President McKinley at Red 
Oak, Lowa, 





Before the capture of San- 
Santiago. — Washington de- | tiago. 


Previous to the capture of 
spatch. 





In all of the dealings be-; In all his dealings with Gen- 
twe-n Admiral Dewey and | eral Aguinaldo Admiral Dewey 
General Aguinaldo the former | hes never written a single com- 
has never written asingle com- | munication, sending all his 
munication, sending all his | messages orally, and he has 
m ssages verbally, and has ad- | advised that the military com- 
vised that the military com-| manders follow the same 
manders follow the same | course. 
course. - Munila Letter in 
Chicago Record. } 





It is probable that when It is probable that when 
troops are sent te Cuba there | troops are sent to Cuba there 
will be a force of such size and | will be a force Bf such size and 
character as to give the island- | charact« r as to give the island- 
ers a different impression of the | ers a different impre~sion of 
United Statessoldiersthan th-y | the United States soldiers from 








now entertain. - Washington 
Special in New York Tribune. 





This name is given to the 
highest part cf Tibet a bleak 
and barren wilderness, inhab- 
ited only by wild animals, no 
part of whose surface, it is 
said, is less than 16,000 feet 
above sea level. — Youth's 
Companion. 





No one would think of blam- 
ing him, nor of asking more 
than he gave. - Ray Stannard 
Baker, in McClure’s Maga- 
zine for November. 
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Charles Love Benjamin, author of the story, 
“The Judgment of the Cadi,” in S#. Aicho/as 


for October, was born 


eight years ago, and was educated in various 





| that which they have now, 








This name is given to the 
hizhest part of Tinet. a bleak 
and barren wilderness. inhab- 
ited o: ly by wild animals. No 
part of its surface, it is said, 
is less than 16,000 fect above 
sea-level. 


























No one would think of blam- 
ing him, or of asking more 
than he gave. 
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private and public schools of the capital. At 
the age of eighteen he became editor of 
Printers’ Ink, the little journal founded by 
George P. Rowell as an exponent of the art of 
advertising, and, following his natural bent, 
managed to work a good deal of the literary 
Spirit into the earlier issues of that technical 
publication. From Printers’ /nk he went to 
the genial and congenial habitat of the Cen- 
tury Company, where he found scope for 
artistic and literary feeling in designing posters, 
catalogues. and other forms of advertising for 
the Century and St. Nicholas. A few years 
ago he left the Century Com, any ‘o write and 
to design on his own a count. 
member of the Brooklyn troop of cavalry, 
belonging to the national guard of New York, 
he went early into service during the Spanish 
war, and has lately returned from campaigning 
in Porto Rico well supplicd with matetial illus- 
trative of that island and its people. Mr. 
Benjamin has a tolerant and even sympathetic 
Spirit for other times, lands, and peoples than 
our own, and all his short stories show, as does 
“The Judgment of the Cadi,” that he writes 
about them con amore. 


As an original 


Elizabeth Carpenter, who wrote the bright 


, 


verses, “Some P’s and Q's,” in St. Azcholas 
for October, devotes her time chiefly to lectur- 
ing on general history and Jiterature, and her 
verses are the recreation of a busy woman. 
She is the compiler of the valuable * Students’ 
Guide to General Literature,” published by 
Arnold & Co., Philadelphia, and has printed 
articles, sketches, many 
periodicals. She was on staff of the 
Househ ld News while it was printed, and now 
writes regularly fir several papers. She has 
written and delivered nearly a hundred different 
lectures, and her services are constantly in 
demand upon the lecture platform. 


verses, etc... in 


the 


Helen Whitney Clark, whose poem, “ Au- 
tumn’s Work,” appeared inthe October number 
of the Woman's Home Companion, \ives in Mis- 
souri, which is her native state, although her 
ancestors were from New England. She has 
written both prose sketches and verse for the 
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last twelve or fifteen years. Inthattime she has 
contributed to Satur day Night,Golden Days, the 
Youth's Companion, St. Nicholas,the Woman's 
Home Companion, Frank Leslie's Weekly, 
Good Housekeeping, the Housewife, Peterson's 
Magazine, the New York Ledger, the Home 
Queen, the Ladies’ World, the Fenness-Miller 
Monthly, the St. Louis Magazine,the Western 
World, the Criterion, and some other publica- 
tions. Her sketches and poems have been 
quite extensively copied by the press. 


Beulah Marie Dix, author of the story, “ The 
Mercy of the Righteous,” in Short Stories for 
October, was born at Plymouth, Mass., of 
straight New England stock, English except 
for a dash of Celtic derived from the fighting 
O'Briens of Machias. In 1897 she received 
her Bachelor's degree from Radcliffe College, 
with highest honors in English. At the same 
time she received from Harvard University the 
George B. Sohier prize, which, in the words of 
the endowment, is given “for the best thesis 
presented by a successful candidate for Honors 
in English or Modern Literature” among the 
students of Harvard and Radcliffe. The sub- 
ject of her thesis was * Published Collections 
of English and Scottish Ballads, 1765-1802.” 
In 1898 she received, also at Radcliff-, her 
Master's degree. Most of Miss Dix’s college 
work was done in the English and History de- 
partments, which may have given to her writings 
the bent they have taken. though possibly child- 
hood in a town with traditions hey ed turn her 
to historical work. So far her s'ories and 
sketches have all dealt with the England of 
the seventeenth century. They have been 
published in Lippincott’s, Godey's, and Short 
Stories. Fully half Miss Dix’s time, however, 
has been given to the writing of plays. She 
did like her stories — 
which were acted at college. The earliest of 
these, “ Cicely’s Cavalier,” was published by 
the Walter Baker Company, in 1896. Another, 
“Apples of Eden,” was given at the Empire 
Theatre, New York, by the pupils of Mr. 
Sargent last winter. She expects to have 
another one produced there this fail. Miss 
Dix is living at present with her parents in 


several — historical, 
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Cambridge, where she divides her time between 
seeking a publisher for a boys’ story of adven- 
ture which she wrote last winter, and collecting 
material for a story dealing with the early his- 
tory of Plymouth. 


Catharine Young Glen, who wrote the verses 
“A Grand Financial Bubble,” in Sz. Nicholas 
for October, is a New Jersey girl, though edu- 
cated in Massachusetts. In 1894 she graduated 
from Mt. Holyoke College, and after a subse- 
quent tour through France set out to try her 
fortunes in the literary line. Last June closed 
her third year of work. ‘Almost as far back 
as I remember,” she says, in answer to a letter 
from the editor of THE WhkiTER, “I have 
wanted to write. As a chi'd I managed, I 
think, to get the full good of childhood, and 
the memories of that Little World, still near 
and dear to me, are those for which I now 
find the readiest place. ‘A Grand Financial 
Bubble,’ to which you refer, is one of a number 
of poems written for S¢. Nicho/as and the 
Youth's Companion. 1 am hoping, in the 
near future, to bring out a volume of child- 
verse. I write also stories and poems in 
another vein, some of which find their way, 
now and then, into the Century, Muncsey’s, 
Vogue, the // ustrated American, and other of 
our magazines.” 


Lizzie M. Hadley, whose paper, “ Artillery 
Ancient and Modern,” appeared in Lipfincott's 


for October, writes in answer to a request for 


personal information: “I! am, primarily, that 
(supposed-to be ) ‘encyclopediac’ piece of ma- 
chinery, a public school teacher, and, from 
necessity, literature is an avocation instead of 
a vocation. I was born and passed the ear'y 
years of my life in the litthe New Hampshire 
town of Canaan, removing to Lowell when but 
ten years of age. A few years later, upon my 
father’s death, I returned to Canaan and re- 
mained, alternately teaching and attending 
school, until | completed the course of study 
at Canaan Academy. After several terms of 
teaching in Canaan and the surrounding towns, 
I came to Lowell, and was soon afterward 


elected to my present position in the Ames- 
street school. Among my ancestors | claim jour 
nationalities, English, Irish, Danish, and 
Welsh, and I am the sixth in a direct line from 
Hannah Dustin of early New England fame. 
I have always been an omnivorous reader, and 
at an early age began the writing of what I 
called stories and poetry, taking, if 1 remember 
rightly, decidedly pessimistic views of life. 
Fortunately, no one thought me a prodigy, and 
most of these juvenile efforts were consigned 
to the fire almost as soon as they were written; 
yet I persevered, and at seventeen I was writ- 
ing short stories which were occasionally pub- 
lished. An affection of the eyes caused me to 
lay aside my pen for a while, and it is only 
within the last ten or twelve years that it has 
been resumed to any extent. During this 
time, aside from a few stories, verses, and 
several articles upon general subjects, my work 
has been chiefly for educational publications, 
and I frequently have more orders from these 
than I can fill.” 


Charles Bryant Howard, author of the story, 
“ A Tackle in Time,’ in S¢. Nicholas for Octo- 
ber, began about ten years ago writing short 
stories, most of which have been accepted by 
the Youths Companion, while others have 
appeared in St. Nicholas, Short Stories, the 
Black Cat, and other publications. He was 
born in Roxbury, January 19, 1866, and was 
educated at Bishop’s College school, Quebec, 
and the Brookline, Mass., high school. He 
spent fourteen months in the Philippines, which 
formed a basis of material for several stories 
and descriptive articles, the latter having 
appeared in Frank Leslie's Monthly, the Mas- 
sey Vazazine (of Toronto), and several dailies, 
particularly the Boston Transcript. Another 
Philippine story of his, entitled “Juanita and 
Jefe,” appeared in the August S¢. Nicholas, 
and several others have been published lately 
in the Companion. Being occupied from morn 
ing to nignt with editorial and other work 
connected with the business of Lamson, 
Wolffe, & Co., publishers, Mr. Howard is un- 
able to devote much time to his own literary 
work, but like all other busy men, he manages 
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to accomplish a great deal in the spare mo- 
ments that he finds at his disposal. 


Eva Rice Moore, who wrote the story, 
“*’Twere Folly to Be Wise,” in the Canadian 
Magazine for September, was born and has 
lived nearly all her life in Buffalo, N.Y. Her 
parents are of straight New England stock, 
her father being a native of Lowell, Mass. A 
great-great-grandfather on both the paternal 
and the maternal sides fought against the 
British in the War of the Revolution. Mrs. 
Moore has spent a number of years in different 
parts of Canada, and has lived in Chicago, and 
Kansas City, and other places in the United 
States. She is at present located on a farm 
not many miles from Niagara Falls. Nine 
yéars ago she was married to Edwin F. Moore, 
a Canadian, a descendant of U. E. Loyalist 
stock. He has been for many years a writer 
upon political, social, and miscellaneous sub- 
jects. The New York Ledger published Mrs. 
Moore’s first short story—‘“As in Duty 
Bound.” “’Twere Folly to Be Wise,” the 
story in the Canadian Magazine, was written 
for that publication, and was accepted imme- 
diately. The editor had previously accepted a 
story entitled “For Her Dear Sake.” This 
story has not yet been published. Mrs. Moore 
contributed a number of short articles and one 
Story to the Family Herald and Weekly Star of 
Montreal, which has a large circulation in the 
United States and Canada. She has been 
writing only a year and a half, and only at odd 
times, as she is a very busy woman. 


Harrison S. Morris, author of the poem, 
“Compline,” in the October Harfer's, is the 
managing director of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts. He was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1856. “I have found acceptance in 
the magazines beyond my deserts,” he modestly 
writes, in response to an inquiry, “but I always 
think that the best things I have been lucky 
enough to do are in my book of verse called 
‘Madonna and Other Poems,’ published by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company in 1894. To my 
charge are also laid ‘Tales froin Ten Poets’ 
and * Tales from Shakespeare,’ being irrever- 


ent prosifications of English masterpieces, the 
latter a continuation of Charles and Mary 
Lamb's unfinished work. Iam alsoresponsible 
for four volumes called ‘In the Yule-Log Glow,’ 
comprising Christmas stories and an exhaustive 
collection of Christmas verses, and some books 
even more minor than these.” 


Charles Gordon Rogers, whowrote the story, 
“ Carnations,” in the Canadian Magazine for 
September, is Secretary to the Commissioner 
of Agriculture of Canada, Professor James W. 
Robertson. He was born in Pennsylvania, 
just before the Franco-Prussian war. Of his 
literary work he says : “ I have sent manuscripts 
to all the magazines. In several instances the 
same manuscript has knocked at the bolied and 
barred doors of each mighty producer of the 
poetry of the period, though it didn’t look the 
same when it came back from its last vain voy- 
age as it had looked when it started out, fresh 
and beautifully clean, and carefully folded, and 
altogether hopeful of bringing a good price. I 
don’t think I should call the great magazines 
the producers of the ‘poetry’ they print; but I 
did so because 
their verse reads 
as if it had been 
turned out on the 
premises by ma 
chinery—or even 
by the editor. I 
have contributed 
in the accepted 
and more pleas- 
ant sense of the 
word to the fol- 
lowing _ periodi- 
cals: the Mew 
England Maga- 
zine, the Youth's 
Companion, the Independent, the Ladies’ Home 
Fournal, St. Nicholas, Collier's Weekly, Out- 
ing, Field and Stream, the Canadian Maga- 
sine, Saturday Night (of Toronto), and others. 
I have found the editors of the two Boston 
publicaions named particularly kind and help- 
ful, and I must always have a warm feeling for 
them. I began by writing verses, and the 
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greater number of these were printed in the 
New England Magazine. Then I got out of 
the flowery meadows of verse into the harrowed 
field of short stories; though I have no doubt 
the verses were harrowing, too. I have enough 
verse for a volume, as * volumes ’ go nowadays, 
and several short stories just pining to be put 
between hard covers, or paper ones. My bread- 
and-butter position — in the office of the Com 
missioner of Agriculture — leaves me, of course, 
only the evenings in which to do any literary 
work ; and as I write only when I feel quite in- 
clined that way, and never try to write when not 
in the humor, my output is small. My planisto 
map out a plot, almost to the detail of it; think 
it over as I smoke, thoroughly and seriously 
(just as if the story were to be of some real 
consequence ), give the unwritten story a name, 
hang the name on a hook, and write the story 
when inclined, the name always reminding me 
of the plot. Of course, the plot of a story may 
be the fruit of an incident or a remark, and may 
be constructed and elaborated while the great 
author is t king a bicycle ride, or industriously 
sawing wood for the prosaic hired girl. I have 
made up lots of things that way. Sometimes 
the plot included the hired girl, and of course 
she was the chief victim. She was to die very 
early in the story, but she generally left before 
the story was written, and Mary Ellen the Sec- 
ond reigned in her stead. Or, again, a plot 
has been the result of a deliberate ard pre- 
meditated resolve to constiuct one. In the No- 
vember issue of Fie/d and Stream (Joseph P. 
Burkhard, publisher, 220 Broadway, New York ) 
there will be an article of mine on duck-hunt- 
ing. Without having any designs on the purse 
of the reading sportsman for the benefit of the 
publisher of Freld and Stream, | would strongly 
recommend a perusal of that article. 1 am not 
an au hority on sporting matters, but there are 
some things in that article that should not be 
overlooked by the young gentleman who is 
sitting up nights loading cartridges, and telling 
his friends that he is going duck-shooting, in 
company with a friend who is a great shot.” 





Anne H. Woodruff, author of the poem, 
“Memories,” in the Home Magazine for Octo- 


ber, began her literary experience with some 
verses printed in the Presbyterian Review of 
Toronto, Can. Since then she has been writ- 
ing verses which have appeared in different 
periodicals. Good Housekeeping and the Home 
Guard were the first to give her encourage- 
ment. The Union Signal,the New York Home 
Fournal, the Midland Monthly, the Toronto 
Saturday Night, the Advance (Chicago), the 
Housekeeper, the Home, and other periodicals 
have accepted her work. A poem entitled 
“Regret,” and signed Nannie H. Woodruff, 
appeared in Godey’s Magazine \ast fall. A few 
short stories have been accepted by different 
publications, one by the Youth's Advocate, 
Nashville, Tenn. Miss Woodruff was born 
and lived all her life until last year in a small 
village called St. Davids, in Ontario, Can., 
near Niagara Falls. Her mother’s father was 
Major David Secor, descendant of a French 
Huguenot family of that name, refugees who 
settled in New Rochelle, N. Y. He adhered 
to the crown, and came to Canada at the time 
of the Revolutionary War, was in command of 
the militia, 1812, and was returned to Parlia- 
ment severaltimes. Her great-grandiather was 
Ezekiel Woodruff, of Litchfield, Conn., a lawyer, 
a graduate of Yale. He also came to Canada 
early in the century. His son, Miss Wood. 
ruff's grandfather, was a successful merchant 
who invested largely in land. On one of his 
farms her father raised his family, and in that 
beaut:ful region, she says: “I recived that 
love of the country and of nature that will 
never die.” 


2 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Burroughs. — “ When I was twenty-three | 
wrote an essay on ‘Expression’ and sent it to 
the At/antic. It was so Emersonian in style, 
owing to my enthusiasm for Emerson at that 
time, that the editor thought some one was 
trying to palm off on him an early essay of 
Emerson's which he had not seen. He found 
that Emerson had not published any such 
essay, however, and printed it, though it had 
not much merit. 

“If I ran after birds only to write about 
them, I should never have written anything 
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that any one else would have cared to read. I 
must write from sympathy and love, —that is, 
from enjoyment,—or not at all. I come 
gradually to have a feeling that I want to write 
upon a given theme. Whenever the subject 
recurs to me, it awakens a warm, personal re- 
sponse. My confidence that 1 ought to write 
comes from the feeling or attraction which 
some subjects exercise over me. The work is 
pleasure, and the result gives pleasure.” 

“And your work as a naturalist is what?” 

“ Climbing trees to study birds, lying by the 
waterside to watch the fishes, sitting still in the 
grass for hours to study insects, and tramping 
here and there, always to observe and study 
whatever is common to the woods and fields.” 
—Interview with Fohn Burroughs, by Theo- 
adore Dreiser, for Success. 


Frederic.—Frederic planned his novels 
with the utmost regard to details. I have said 
that his plans changed as he worked on, but he 
never worked without a plan. I have seen his 
working draughts of a novel, which were al- 
most as bulky as the novel itself. He was not 
afraid of labor. Harold Frederic and Eugene 
Field wrote the daintiest “ copy ” of any men I 
ever knew. “Dainty” is the word, and no 
other. Field’s was the more embellished of 
the two. Gold leaf and colors frequently en- 
hanced its inky delicacies. Frederic’s copy 
was rarely so ornamental, but his book manu- 
scripts were written in finest character with the 
finest pen. It was like the handiwork of a girl 
who has learned copperplate engraving. There 
were close lines and big margins. Blots, cor- 
rections, erasures, were abhorred.— Arthur 
Warren, in New York Times. 


In talking with a reporter for the London 
Sketch two years ago, on the question as to 
how he turned out so much work, Mr. Frederic 
said: — 

“System, my boy, system. I have working 
hours and playing hours. When I am at work, 
] shut myself up and nobody sees me; when I 
play, 1 am in evidence. As nobody sees me 
except when I am not working, | am supposed 
to be an easy-going lot.” 

“ But when do you work?” 


“Mornings and evenings. I have certain 
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days for newspaper work and certain other 
days for novel writing, and a certain time every 
day for reading.” 

“Do you read much?” 

“Yes, a great amount.” 

“Fiction?” 

“ A little.” 

“ Poetry?” 

“I'd rather saw wood.” 

“ What then?” 

“Whatever bears upon my work. You have 
no notion what the preparation of a novel 
means.” 

Some of the work involved in writing “The- 
ron Ware” is shown in Mr. Frederic’s account 
of the book. “One of the characters,” he said, 
“is experimenting on Lubbock’s and Darwin’s 
lines. Although these pursuits are merely 
mentioned, I have got up masses of stuff on 
bees and the cross fertilization of plants. I 
have had to teach myself all the details of a 
Methodist minister’s work, obligations, and 
daily routine, and all the machinery of his 
church. Another character is a priest, who is 
a good deal more of a pagan than a simple- 
minded Christian. He loves luxury and Jearn- 
ing. I have studied the arts he loves as well as 
his theology; I have waded in Assyriology and 
Schopenhauer; pored over palimpsests and 
pottery; and, in order to write understandingly 
about a musician, who figures in the story, I 
have bored a professional friend to death get- 
ting technical musical stuff from him. I don’t 
say this is the right way to build novels; only, 
it is my way.” 


*» 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ The publishers of Tus Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 


De. S. Werr Mitcuecr, Puysician, 
Autuor. With frontispiece portrait. 
Century (38 c. ) for November. 

Mark Twatin in Catirornia. With portrait. 
Brooks. Century (38 c.) for November. 


SCIENTIST, AND 
Talcott Williams 


Noah 
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Tue MAny-sipep 
tions.) Illustrated. 
for November. 


Frankutn (Franklin’s Family Rela- 
Paul Leicester Ford. Century (38c.) 

MarGaret Crype’s Extra (Newspaper story ) 
trated. Isabel Gordon Curtis. 
November. 

UnpustisHep Lettrers or Cariyie.—III. 
Townsend Cooeland. Atlantic (38 c. ) for November. 

CaRtyce as A Letter Writer. Charles Townsend Cope- 
land. Atlantic ( 38c. ) for November. 

Some Aspscts or THACKERAY. Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for November. 

Turopore Roosevett: A CHARACTER SketcH. With 
frontispiece portrait. Ray Stannard Baker. McClure’s 
Magazine (13 c. ) for November. 

LITERARY SHop. 


Illus- 
St. Nicholas (28 c.) for 


Charles 


Andrew Lang. North American Re- 
view (53 c. ) for November. 

Wuo Is Your Favorite AuTHoR? 
Lippincott s (28 c.) for November. 

Tue Gaipen Girt (Imagination. ) 
Lippincott’s (28 c. ) for November. 

Tue Craze FOR THE UNCONVENTIONAL. 
Lippincott’s (28 c. ) for November. 

Tue Reat Zancwitt. Theodore 
Magazine for November. 

Isragt ZANGwWILL. Illustrated. A. L. 
politan Magazine (13 c. ) for November. 

Tue Great Secretary or STate INTERVIEW ( A news- 
paper story). Jesse Lynch Williams. 
November. 

Derective Dictionaries. 
ner’s (28 c.) for November. 


Annie Steger Winston. 
Julie K. Wetherill. 


Jane Elhs Joy. 


Dreiser. Ainslee’s 


Samson. Metro- 


Scribner's (28 c.) for 


The Point of View, Scrid- 

Tue Newsparer CorrR&sSPONDENTS IN THE WARK 
portraits. 
vember. 


With 
American Monthly Review of Reviews for No 
My Experiences At SANTIAGO. James Creelman. 
American Monthly Review of Reviews for November, 

How RicHarp WAGNER Wrote His Operas. 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain. Ladies’ 
(13 c.) for November. 

A RAMBLE IN 


Illustrated. 
Home Journal 


Literary Lonpon. John D 
Donahoe’s Magazine (28 c.) for November. 

Str ARTHUR SULLVIAN. 
(8 c.) for November. 

Tue Byron Revivat. 
(38 c. ) for October. 

A Decape or MaGazine Literature. Rey 
Eaton. Forum (38 c.) for October. 

Coronet T. W. Hicctnson. With portrait. John Living- 
ston Wright. Se// Culture Magazine (13 c. ) for October. 
H. Stenkiewicz. With portrait. Ellen A. Vinton. 

Culture Magazine (13 c. ) for October. 

EvizapetH Barrett BrowninG. Pompeo Molmenti. 
Reprinted from Nuova Axntologia in Living Age (18 c. ) for 
October 1. 

SHAKESPEARE AND Bacon. Reprinted from Quarterly Re- 
view in Living Age (18 c. ) for October 1. 

Some Nores on Dickens. Andrew Lang. Reprinted 
from Longmans’ Magazine in Living Age (18 c.) for Octo- 
ber 8. 

SterpHen MActarme. Edmund Gosse. Reprinted from 
Saturday Review in Living Age (18 c.) for October 22. 
Varina Anne Jerrerson Davis. With portrait. 

per’s Bazar (13 c. ) for October 1. 


Morgan 
With portrait. Ledger Monthly 


William P. Trent Forum. 


Charles H. 


Har- 


Self 


Tue PassinGc of THE Port. Elizabeth Gibson. Reprinted 
from Chambers’ Journal in Living Age (18 c.) for Octo- 
ber 15. 

On THe INTERPRETATION OF Emtty Bronte. Angus M. 
Mackay. Reprinted from Westminster Review in Living 
Age (:8c.) for October 29. 

OraToRY OF THE Stump. 
parts. 


Henry Watterson. In two 
Youth's Companion (8 c. each) for October 13 and 23. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


John Morley will write the authorized Life of 
Gladstone. 

Miss Katharine Lee Bates, professor of Eng- 
lish literature at Wellesley College, and writer 
of children’s stories, is abroad for a year of rest 
and travel. 


Herbert D. Ward and his wife ( Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps), of Newton, Mass., observed 
the tenth anniversary of their marriage Octo- 
ber 20. 

The author of “ When Knighthood Was in 
Flower” is Charles Major, of Shelbyville, Ind. 


Mrs. Jul‘a Ward Howe’s Reminiscences will 
be published in the A¢/antic during 1899. 


The two volumes of the “Letters of Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett” that Harper 
& Brothers are to publish shortly include 
every letter which passed between the two 
poets, Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, 
from their first acquaintance until their mar- 
riage, with the exception of one letter, which 
was destroyed by common consent. 


A delegation from the National Editorial As- 
sociation will go to Paris in 1899, starting in 
June. Already 160 applications for tickets 
have been received. The trip will occupy fifty 
days and it is expected that the expense will be 
limited to $100 for each tourist. The next 
annual meeting of the association will be held 
at Portland, Ore. 

The Criterion (New York) has been en- 
larged to thirty-two pages, and the price has 
been reduced to five cents a copy. 

Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly tor No- 
vember is issued in its new form, the size of 
Harper's Monthly, and is sold for ten cents a 
copy. Mrs. Frank Leslie has resumed the edi- 
torship of the magazine. 
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The Mew York Ledger is now published 
monthly instead of weekly. 

Vim (New York) has suspended publica- 
tion. 

Paul Tyner, of Denver, has bought a control- 
ling interest in the Arena, and the October 
number has been published under his editorial 
direction. 

The Cosmopolitan offers $250 for the best 
essay on the economic arrangement and con- 
struction of subways for carrying the sewers, 
water, gas, etc., of great cities. 

The Century Magazine offers three prizes of 
$250 each, (1) for the best metrical writing of 
not fewer than fifty lines; (2) for the best 
essay in the field of biography, history, or liter- 
ary criticism; (3) for the best story of not 
fewer than 4,000 or more than 8,000 words, sub- 
mitted before June 1, 1899, by any one who 
shall have received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in any college or university of the United 
States during the commencement season of 
1898. Of the similar prizes offered last year, 
tha: for the story is awarded to Miss Grace M. 
Gallagher, of Essex, Conn., Vassar, 1897; that 
for the poem, to Miss Anna Hempstead Branch, 
of New London, Conn., Smith, 1897; and that 
for the essay, to Miss Florence Hotchkiss, of 
Geneva, Ill., Vassar, 1897. 

The Ladies’ Home Fournal will pay five dol- 
lars for any plan, suggestion, idea, or device, 
which it accepts, by which woman's work may 
be lightened. It will also pay for accepted 
photographs of old ladies whose age exceeds 
seventy years, and offers prizes for the best 
photographs of tables set for social occasions. 

The Ladies’ Home Fournal, according to Mr. 
Bok, now has a circulatioa of 850,000 copies. 


Paul Leicester Ford begins in the November 
Century a series of profusely illustrated papers 
on “ The Many-Sided Franklin,” the opening 
article dealing with Franklin’s Family Rela- 
tions. 


Jesse Lynch Williams contributes another of 
his newspaper stories to the November Scrid- 
ner’s. it is called “ The Great Secretary of 
State Interview,” and describes an incident in 
the career of a young reporter. 


With its November number S¢. Nicholas be- 
gins anew volume and celebrates its twenty- 
fifth birthday. In honor of this anniversary the 
magazine dons a special cover, bearing a birth- 
day cake decorated with twenty-five candles. 
Isabel Gordon Curtis contributes an exciting 
story, called “* Margaret Clyde's Extra,” telling 
how a young girl who read proof on a morning 
paper scored a beat on the rival journals. 


Any one having manuscripts for Little Forks 
will save time by forwarding them direct to its 
editor, Charles Stewart Pratt, Warner, N. H. 
The publication office is in Boston. 


“ Literary Shop,” by Andrew Lang, in the 
North American Review for November, is a 
reply to W. H. Rideing’s article on “ Literary 
Life in Lyndon,” published in the June Review. 

The Magazine of Art (New York) for No- 
vember closes the twelfth volume of the maga- 
zine, and contains a table of contents st owing 
how full of artistic and literary treasures the 
numbers for the year have been. 


James Creelman, the war correspondent, de- 
scribes his adventures before San'iago in the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews for No- 
vember. 

Clifton M. Nichols, a life-long friend of 
Coates Kinney, the author of “Rain on the 
Roof,” writes interestingly in the Woman's 
Home Companion for November of the evolu- 
tion of .that celebrated song-poem through 
various versions. 


The article on “‘ Newspaper Correspondents 
in the War” in the American Monthly Review 
of Reviews for November has portraits of Gro- 
ver Flint, Henry Norman, James L. Creelman, 
Richard Harding Davis, F. L. Stickney. Fred- 
eric Remington, Julian Hawthorne, J. E Cham- 
berlin, Edward Marshall, Stephen Crane, 
Alexander C. Kenealy, John T. McCutcheon, 
Malcolm McDowell, Sylvester Scovel, Murat 
Halstead, and William R. Hearst. 


Blanche Willis Howard Von Teuffel died in 
Munich, October 7, aged fifty-one. 

Harold Frederic died at Henley, England, 
October 19, aged forty-two. 

Colonel George E. Waring, Jr., died in New 
York October 29, aged sixty-five. 











